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By Bert Andrews 



WASHINGTON. 

AMERICA'S intelligence serv- 
/Jk Ices are beginning to make 
•*- -»-sense lor the flrsi time In a 
2cng time — meaning that they are 
co-operating instead of compet- 
ing — and the betterment is due in 
large part to the efforts of Lt. Gen. 
Walter Be'dell Smith, a military 
man with a civilian mind. 

This fact and numerous items of 
supporting evidence emerge from 
a study of the services, which only 
six months ago were bogged down 
by intermural differences which 
made some critics think that some 
services were more interested in 
building their own particular "em- 
pires” than in working together for 
the common good. 

One point of particular interest 
In a capital, where Jealousy and 
back-stabbing are common, is that 
men in all branches of intelligence 
agree that the lion’s share of the 
credit belongs to Gen. 3nuth, who 
was appointed by President Tru- 
man as head of the Central In- 
telligence Agency last Aug. 13 and 
took over actively on Cct. 1. 

Gen. Smith, former commander 
of the 1st Army and former Ambas- ' 
sador to Moscow, succeeded Rear; 
Adm. Roscoe H. HUlenkoetter. whoi 
caught some Congressional barbs | 
on the grounds that the C. I. A., 
under him failed to warn of the; 
Impending attack on South Korea, 
by Korean Communists. 

The rank of the two men — the! 
Senior of all lieutenant generals i 
and a very junior rear admiral — 
has a pan In the picture and will! 
be discussed. 

The problem that confronted 
Gen. Smith can best be illustrated 
by a description of the complexity 
of the over-all Intelligence set-up 
and the estimates the agencies! 
must make as to how. best to pro- 
tect the country's secrets — and 
how best to keep informed on what 
other countries are doing. 

Estimates made for the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, for example, are 
arrived at by the Joint Intelligence 
Committee. This is made up of 
the heads of Army, Navy and Air 
Force intelligence branches, plus 
the Marines. Over-all national in- 
telligence estimates are co-ordi- 
nated by the Central Intelligence 
Agency but Involve the help of the 
Inter - Departmental Intelligence 
Advisory Committee. This com- 
mittee Includes State, the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, the 
■, C. L. A. -and the. Atomic Koc — 

1 Commission, i, in- addition 1 to,’ 
j armed aervfces Bgencles. *>>'■ 

>. SoVall" that .Gen. SsattH h 
’-todowas to basurethat the gei 
- of. the machinery, of-, the, ma 

■ agencies meshed and that some 
, the reasons for criticism were r 

moyed.;-i. S’ 7'- 

'” TT OW a^ has been done up 
JL*'to now' if' shown by a com-' 

. parlson of the situation of - today 
' with that of last summer. A survey 
•maA* lost summer tor the New 
York Herald Tribune by Robert S. 
Bird and Ogden R. Reid, raised 

■ certain" points. ' Some oft these 

points— and today’s comments on 
them— follow; ~ ■ ' > . 

Last summer:— "It Is the duty of 
C. L A. under the direction of the 
National' Security Council to cor- 
relate and evaluate Intelligence 1 
touching national security. This 
has not been done and is not 
being done, except in haphazard 
fashion.” . 



Today.— “Done. 

Last summer: — “A small high- 
level group, freed of all other duties 
save that of carefully collating and 
evaluating all material on the na- 
tional security, was recommended 
by the Hoover commission to fill 
the gap. But after two years noth- 
ing has been done." 

Today.— "Done." 

Last summer: — "Up to now the 
services still withhold planning 
and operational information from 
C. I. A. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
refuse to turn over to C.I.A. any! 
of their 2.000 supersecret strategic 
papers that are the nation’s over- 
all military planning, and would be 
the blueprints lor action In count- 
less different areas. Our opera- 
tional Becrets are as much hidden 
from C. I. A. In some cases as those 
of the Kremlin." 

Today. — This is no longer true. 
The C. I. A. gets all the intel- 
ligence information it seeks from 
the military services. Evaluation 
of such data is a joint job but 
final responsibility and final say- 
so in the case of dispute rests with 
the C. I. A. 

Last summer.— “The national 
security should give C. I. A. the 
power to collate and co-ordinate 
all relevant intelligence, and 
should delineate dear lines of in- 
telligence responsiblity among the 
sendees and the State Depart- 
ment.” 

Today.— "Done.” 

Last summer.— “C. I. A. should 
tw beaded by a civilian or a retired 
se^Tice officer . . . strong enough 
•f be t catalytic agent between 
f.ie State and Defense Depart- 
ments and command the respect 
of them and of Congress and the 
President.” 

Today.— Gen Smith is the man. 

Last summer. — “C. I. A. should 
weed out any of its second-rate 
personnel acquired during its 
rapid expansion.” 

Today.— This is being done. 

T HE beginning of the story actu- 
ally dates back to February, 
1948, when Sidney W. Souers, then 
executive secretary of the National 
Security Council, was asked by 
the President to review what had 
been done in C. I. A. in the way of 
co-ordinating and evaluating in- 1 
telligence. A three-man committee’ 
worked for a year on the problem 
and came up with a report making 
many reedhunendations for the 
correlation of intelligence. 

The committee was made up of 
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Allen W. Dulles. William H. Jack- 
son and Mathias F. Correa. Its 
conclusions were accepted by the 
N. s. C. but . were never imple- 
mented. reportedly because they 
went directly counter to the prin- 
ciples on which Adm. Hlllenkoetter 
was running C. I. A. at the tlme.j 
Adm. Eillenkoetter's policy, soi 
his critics said, was to “empire-' 
build” f or C. I. A. at every oppor- 
tunity. It resulted In duplication, 
and in competition and friction 
with other agencies. ' 

Gen. Smith has made a major: 
change in C. I. A.'s philosophy oni 
the procuring, procsssing and dis-j 
tribution of intelligence. He tooki 
the 7lew that if intelligence wasi 
Toeing inadequately reported or: 
i neglected in one or other of the: 

I departmental spheres, it was not! 
;C. I. A.'s job to rush in and re-! 
i pair omission. For example, ill 
{held reports on North African: 
i political matters were inadequate.! 
jhe would not throw ten C. I. A.| 

| men into the area: he would ask; 
jthe State Department, in whose; 

I hands this type of intelligence lies.; 

) to get busy and deliver. 

! Cne effect of Gen. Smith's pol- 
j icy has been to sharpen up the in- 
iteillgence of the various depart- 
iments and give them a new sense 
| of responsibility and obligation. 

I The “new look" in C. I. A. has been 
l rejected in the work and attitude 
'.of the other departments and the 
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! morale of their people has gone 
up enormously. 

In justice to Adm. Hlllenkoetter. 
i it should be pointed out that there 
|is a great gap between a junior 
rear-admiral and the senior lieu 
tenant general of the United States 
Army: that Gen. Smith had ln- 
! finitely more experience in the 
field; that his tour of duty In Rus- 
sia was particularly valuable; and. 
finally, that he is a man of unusual 
mental powers and administrative 
ability. 

O NE of the major changes in- 
troduced by Gen. Smith — one 
I that had been long advocated by 
{State's intelligence, and recom- 
mended by the three-man board — 
was the very tricky matter of how 
far to go in recommendations. 

Previously the intelligence bulle- 
tin had been just that. One read it 
and formed his own conclusions 
about the line of action which 
should be followed as a result. 

Gen. Smith took the view that 
the bare statement of facs.was not 
sufficient.', v It waa'dadded tppoJrit 
out the' (xmsequencwP of alterna- 
tive courses of action' jrhlch could, 
beTAkenT: This:' mekntrthatMnMErf 
ligerice was being, put, on 
for " consideration - indf’debS**'^ 
along", witofnon-intelllglmce. fac- 
tors. it became something on. which 
a' decision had to; be; taken,’, not 
something to be shuffled from' In- 
coming: box to outgoing box.’ 1 ?v 



His concepts of how intelligence- 
should be obtained, how it should' 
be handled and how far intelli- 
gence agencies should go in rec- 
ommendations. were shared com- 
pletely by the State Department, 
and Gen. Smith's move naturally 
made for good understanding and 
co-operation between the two 
agencies, as well as between them 
and the other intelligence agencies. 

There has now been set up a 
i small, high-level group: Mr. Jack- 
:son. who is Gen. Smith's deputy; 

William L. Langer,- historian, and 
Calvin B. Hoover, economist. The 
group concerns itself solely with the 
collation and evaluation of intelli- 
gence. It gets together on a round- 
the-clock system of alerting. De- 
fense can give them a problem on 
a twenty-four-hour basis for fast 
and thorough evaluation. 

Special attention is being given 
at the moment to the problem of 
over-compartznentalizaUon. which 
in the past was so rigid that the 
right hand didn't know what the 
left was doing. Psychological war- 
fare is being correlated in with 
intelligence. 

Getting rid of "deadwood” in- 
herited from war-time outfits has 
proved very difficult, but it Is be- 
ing done gradually. 

For one thing, the prestige of 
Gen. Smith, and the quiet word 
which has been going around about 
the reorganization of C. I. A. under 
him. has had the effect of attract- 
ing good men. 

T TEM — Relations with the Allies 

are very much better as they 
gain increased confidence in our 
security. Co-operation is good, and 
we have great confidence in their 
security. 

Item — The problem of “cover", 

j for agents abroad has not yet been I hind national intelligence esti- 
i solved. They are very conspicuous mates. Gen. Smith has brought 
i abroad, chiefly because they have with him an energy, mind, es- 
;not solved the problem of how tojpenence and sense of co- operation 



i account to suspicious souls for the 
amount of time and money they 
have on their hands. 

The new esteem in which the 
C. I. A. is .held is illustrated by 
two comments, one from a Navy 
source and one from any Army 
source; 

Navy — “The three directors of 
service intelligence are constantly 
:in touch with one another. They 
weigh together estimates of what 
this intelligence means. To do this 
they must know each other very 
well, respect one another, and act 
in mutual confidence. And that is 
exactly what is happening. This 
basically sound working relation- 
ship still gives them all a wide 
and safe latitude for presenting 
differences of opinion, arguing 
:over important points, and even 
i pounding on the table to expound 
Ian honest conviction. The im- 
portant thing is that they operate 
I within what might very well be 
called a contract of mutual re- 
sponsibility.” 

"No schematic Vagram can give 
any Idea of the man-hours, the 
personal ' ties, the varied back- 



tha: are well-mgh extraordinary. 
He has selected highly competent 
deputies and built up a board of 
widely experienced advisers. United 
States intelligence, from the serv- 
ice level on up through the na- 
tional level, is being relentlessly 
pursued and closely co-ordinated.'' 

Army — “The military services 
and the C. I. A. carry on a co- 
ordinated and thorough intel- 
ligence 'milking' of all business 
men. engineers, refugees, etc., with 
recent residence in Russia and Iron 
Curtain countries for all available 
‘background information' on activ- 
ities there. A painstaking study 
and analyzing of all available trade 
and commerce data on Russia also 
is carried on constantly in accord- 
ance with the Intelligence axiom 
that any country in the world car. 
be 'undressed' through this method 
by anybody with the know-how 
and patience to stick at the task. 

"All three services are working 
together and with the C. I. A. in e 
harmonious and co-ordinated in- 
telligence program for which C. I. 
A. has final responsibility anc 
there is constant liaison with the 



I grounds, or the relentless drive he- State Department and vice versa.” 



